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The development of standard methods of testing the results of 
teaching in the various subjects of the curriculum has taken place 
within three or four years. Within that short time 
standard tests have come to occupy a very prominent 
place among methods of supervision, and the construc- 
tion of test methods has become a frequent subject of investigation. 
The most widely used test is probably Mr. Courtis’ arithmetic test, 
which he reports to have been given to two hundred thousand 
children. Wide currency has also been given to the Thorndike 
and Ayers handwriting scales and to the Hillegas-Thérndike scale 
for merit in English. 


School Tests 
Are Popular 


Mr. Courtis has now published two new tests. The first of 
these is a new arithmetic test based upon the experience gained 
with the earlier form of the test. It was found that 
the ability which was measured by the speed tests 
in the simple addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division problems did not closely correspond to the ability to 
use these processes in complex problems. The new test accordingly 
includes only complex problems in the four processes. The rea- 
soning problems were omiited because it was found that success 
with them was too much a matter of ability to read. 

Mr. Courtis also presents a group of entirely new tests which he 
classes under the general term “English.” The same material is 
used ingeniously to serve as the basis for a variety of tests. The 
first part of a simple story is read for a dictation exercise. The 
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children then compose an ending to the story. A second and a 
third section are then read by the pupils to test rate and accuracy of 
reading and a fourth section is read aloud by the teacher to test 
memory by free reproduction. The material thus obtained is to 
be used to measure the quality and rate of handwriting; ability 
in composition, including avoidance of mistakes in spelling and 
punctuation; and the ability to gain and reproduce words and 
ideas from reading or from listening to oral presentation. In addi- 
tion there is a speed test in copying letters. 

It is highly desirable that these new tests be given a trial. Mr. 
Courtis displays great ingenuity in devising his tests so that they 
can be conveniently applied by a large number of people under 
widely different conditions, and by this means a large amount of 
representative material is gathered. School administrators can 
therefore gain experience which will be of great value to them in 
their supervisory duties and at the same time be of service in stand- 
ardizing the tests if they will take the small amount of trouble 
necessary to apply the tests in their schools. 


The critical student may put some questions concerning these 
new tests which experience should answer. It is a question, for 
example, whether the same material can be used 
Some Ques- advantageously for all the grades above the second, 
tions for as ° se ° 
Investigation Whether conditions under which the handwriting is 
produced give a true measure of speed (the quality 
is measured by the Thorndike or the Ayers scales), whether the 
verbal memory measured in the first reading test is significant, etc. 
Doubtless some parts will prove to be of more value than others 
and possibly the test will have to be made somewhat less complex. 
We shall await with interest the results of the use of the tests. 
F.N. F. 


The problem of saving two years in American schools is dis- 
cussed in the report on economy of time in education by the com- 
mittee of the National Education Association which 
Economy of has been at work upon the problem for five years. 
Time in ; . ° 
tation The report is published by the United States Bureau 
of Education for free distribution. 
For the most part the discussions contained in the report are 
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merely expressions of theoretical opinions to the effect that some 
means should be provided for solving the problem, accompanied 
by very general recommendations concerning how it might be done. 
A reader who is well acquainted with the plan of Comenius described 
in his Great Didactic as early as 1649, with the discussions by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard concerning the enriching of the grammar- 
school period which were published during the eighties and nineties, 
and with the suggestions by President Butler of Columbia published 
in 1903, will find little that is new in this publication. 

For years we have been told that we take two years longer to 
achieve the educational results that are achieved in Europe by the 
age of eighteen. What we need most is not to be continually 
reminded of this unpleasant fact, but, to be shown specifically how 
the time may be saved. What we need is detailed accounts of 
how the problem is being solved in various places in the country; 
for example, how Superintendent Morrison of New Hampshire and 
other New England educational leaders, beginning with a nine- 
year elementary course instead of one of eight years, have instituted 
almost marvelous economies in a few years, so that they are well on 
the way to a ten-year course for the combined elementary- and 
high-school periods. Similarly we might be informed in detail 
how some of the Texas schools get along with a seven-year ele- 
mentary course and a four-year high-school course. Educational 
progress is best stimulated by actual object-lessons showing how 
the suggested innovations are actually administered. 

The discussion in the report of economy in elementary educa- 
tion, by Superintendent Van Sickle, may be contrasted with the 
general theoretical character of the report. Thus he tells us in 
the following paragraph that the needed reforms for brighter chil- 
dren have been already accomplished in certain places. 

One of the conspicuous causes of waste in elementary education is the 
attempt to give the same preparation to all, regardless of wide differences in 
aptitude and the character of the life to be led. Classifying the grades above 
the sixth as secondary will facilitate a differentiation in the upper grades 
which will permit some pupils to make more direct preparation for business or 
the industries than is now possible while others continue to follow the more 
strictly academic program as far as may be necessary in preparation for 


managerial positions or professional life. Without accurate and detailed 
accounts of the results of actual trial under such an organization, positive 
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assertions as to economy of time could not be made, yet the probability that 
time would thus be saved would seem strong. But enough communities have 
made progress in this important field to place the matter beyond the stage of 
mere probability. Worcester, Indianapolis, Baltimore, Lincoln, Harrisburg, 
and Rochester, by maintaining special classes for exceptionally capable chil- 
dren, have shown that it is possible for able pupils to save one year between 
the sixth grade and the twelfth, with other advantages to themselves besides 
the saving of time. 


Similarly Superintendent Van Sickle makes reference to the 
report of the Cleveland six-year course of study and quotes a 
part of its schedule of standards of achievement. 

Moreover, he emphasizes the crux of the administrative situa- 
tion in securing economy in his discussion of the importance of the 
principal, in the following words: 


It is upon the principal that large responsibility for improvement must be 
placed; so in a certain sensé we are justified in modifying the well-known 
expression, “the teacher is the school,” and in saying instead, “the principal 
is the school.” The right kind of a principal will help weed out poor teachers, 
will make teachers of uncertain value into good teachers, and good teachers 
into better teachers. One prominent cause of waste in elementary education 
is the existence of inertia among school principals. Soon after the position is 
secured there comes a tendency to settle down into an easy routine. This 
tendency the superintendent, county or city, must counteract, if the waste 
under the heading “poor teaching” is to be materially lessened. What a 
laboratory a school principal has, and what an opportunity for the study of 
educational problems! .No university possesses equal facilities in this field. 
The principal needs to feel more keenly his responsibility as a supervisor, but 
responsibility is not real unless coupled with a large degree of freedom. How 
to secure the amount of individual initiative that is desirable in principals and 
teachers without impairing the unity of the school system is an important 
problem in school administration. Teachers associated with routine principals 
are apt to become routine teachers, while, on the other hand, an alert and 
professional-minded principal always inspires his teachers with zeal. In con- 
sidering waste in education, therefore, no problem looms up larger than the 
preliminary and after-training of suitable principals. Given a salary that will 
enable the superintendent to select persons of tested strength and character 
for these positions, no effort is expended to better advantage in checking waste 
than that which the superintendent devotes to conferences with his principals. 
The principal can either make or mar the most carefully planned scheme, and 
in his hands rests the success or failure of any plans that may be formulated 
for economizing time in elementary education. 
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Professional standards for teachers were advanced very materi- 
ally in Illinois by a greatly improved certification law passed at the 
last legislature. One immediate effect of the law is 
enol ai seen in the organization of extension courses for 
Requirements teachers in some of the cities, in order to enable 
Encourage teachers who have not had professional training to 
Satenaion take courses that will enable them to meet the require- 
Courses for i . 
Teachace ments of the new law. Springfield and Joliet are 
among the most active cities in organizing such 
extension courses. In Springfield the instructors are secured from 
the state university and in Joliet from one of the state normal 
schools. The new law will probably also have the effect of sending 
many more Illinois teachers or prospective teachers to summer 
schools. 

Similar experimentation in organizing extension courses for 
teachers is under way in Ann Arbor, Mich. In this case the in- 
structors are also secured from the state university. While only 
120 were enrolled there by October 18 and the superintendent was 
disappointed in the numbers, the experiment ought to succeed if 
any professional premium is placed upon the taking of the courses. 
The success of such work in cities where there are local universities 
to furnish the instructors would indicate that it ought to succeed 
eventually in centers where the instructors need to be imported 
from neighboring institutions. 


One of the most pressing needs in the administration of public- 
school systems is an objective scheme for grading the efficiency of 
teachers. If a teacher’s record of efficiency can be 

ona secured without depending upon the extremely valu- 
Tests Needed ble personal opinion of supervisors, and the teacher 
can be shown in black and white how her efficiency 

compares with others in the system, the supervisor or principal 
need not be afraid of being perfectly open and frank in discussing 
with the teachers his reports to the superintendent on their 
efficiency. In New Orleans Superintendent Gwinn is working in 
the direction of such publicity, as shown in the following report 
from the New Orleans Picayune: 
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“Tf a teacher is rated as of low efficiency by the principal, she has a right 
to know why,” was the statement made by Superintendent Gwinn at yester- 
day’s meeting of third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade teachers. “Can a teacher 
request to see the report turned in by a principal as to her rating in efficiency ?” 
he was asked. “She certainly can,” admitted Mr. Gwinn. “In fact, the 
objects of the report would be lost if a teacher could not know in what she was 
deficient. The rule specifically states, however, that the representations to 
the board, on the teacher’s efficiency, and consequent rating in salary, must 
be made by the superintendent.” S.C. P. 


The latest development in the elementary schools of Louisville, 
where so much progress has been made during the past two years, 
Professional 5 the establishment of a prevocational class in the 
Work inthe Seventeenth and Madison Street school. 

Louisville The three lines of industrial work introduced thus 
eel far are printing, bookbinding, and woodworking. 

The time is divided equally between the industrial work and 
the book subjects, or so-called “‘academic work.” This latter has 
been carefully correlated with the shop problems, the teacher in 
charge of it, Miss Ethel M. Lovell, having spent several weeks in 
studying the scope of prevocational work and in visiting the print- 
ing plants and binderies of Louisville. She states that the opinion 
of the practical men was that the vitalized academic work is of 
greatest importance. She says also that from the teacher’s point 
of view it is most interesting and encouraging to “watch the chil- 
dren as they grasp the ‘reason’ for things,” that is, for their formal 
school studies. ‘‘Our library,” she says, ‘‘is growing and our 
little librarian solemnly checks off books after school for the wait- 
ing children.” 

Mr. Louis A. Bacon, head of the industrial department of the 
school and director of manual training for the city, says that one 
of the great advantages of the school is that the work itself holds 
the children because they like it. One reason for this is that the 
work is made intensely practical and that the time element is 
emphasized. 

Although in the early weeks of its existence, the school has 
attracted much public interest and appreciative comment. 

One circumstance which ought to contribute to the success of 
the printing class is that the Typographical Union of Louisville 
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has recently adopted a rule making graduation from the elementary 
school a condition of apprenticeship in the printing trade. This 
is another indication of the possibility of improving our schools by 
means of co-operation with trade and business organizations. 


Two years ago the Public Educational Association of Phila- 
delphia outlined plans for developing a department of vocational 
_— guidance in the public schools. This was done after 

ocational sae ree, : 
Bureau to Be their investigation and report on the economic con- 
Formed for _— ditions relating to children entering the business and 
Philadelphia industrial world between fourteen and sixteen years 
Schools : z 
of age which was so ably presented in Mr. James S. 
Hiatt’s article, “‘The Child, the School, and the Job.” 

The plan has had more recently the approval of Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, superintendent of schools, and finally of a special 
subcommittee on the Committee on Elementary Schools of the 
Board of Public Education. Dr. Brumbaugh says: 


Society suffers, particularly in the economic world, by reason of the fact 
that in America the transition from school life to a wage-earning relation to 
society is sudden, sharp, and abrupt. Whatever the school has done for the 
child it suddenly ceases to do, and the next day he must begin the struggle 
for bread. 

We have endeavored for some time to find means of establishing a voca- 


tional bureau as part of our public-school obligation to society. The purpose 


of this bureau would be to know (1) the capabilities and aptitudes of the pupils 
at the time they leave school; (2) the form of training they have had in school; 
and (3) the types of industrial occupations promising the largest return for 
good to the individual. This later phase of equipment would carry with it a 
knowledge of the.several employers of labor, to the end that only those who 
endeavor to deal fairly and helpfully by their employees should be allowed to 
receive the assistance of the bureau. 


The Committee on Elementary Schools has unanimously agreed 
to the creation of a Department of Vocational Education and 
Guidance and submitted to the Board of Public Education the 
following resolution, which has been adopted: 

Resolved, That a new department in the office of the superintendent be 
and is hereby created, to be known and designated as the Department of 
“Vocational Education and Guidance” and that a director for this department 
together with two clerical assistants be elected in conformity with the rules of 
the Board of Public Education, said director to be paid a salary not to exceed 
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four thousand dollars ($4,000) per year; and to have general supervision over 
all vocational activities for boys in the elementary schools; to secure definite 
articulation of said work and correlate it with the manual-training work in the 
high schools for boys; to organize and direct a bureau of vocational guidance 
for all pupils leaving the public schools and to have the same general relation 
to the superintendent as now pertains to other directors of special branches. 


A clipping from the editorial page of the Union, published in 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., says that “vocational work took an advance 
step in a new direction in Wisconsin last summer.” 
A Newldea The movement came through the initiative of the 
in Vocational ie 
Work boys of the manual-training department of the 
Waukesha high school. The students organized a 
co-operative manufacturing establishment, and with the advisory 
help of the superintendent of city schools rented the manual- 
training rooms for the summer months. 

The work consisted of the manufacture and sale of mission 
furniture, the building of coal sheds, chicken coops, farmers’ gates, 
and such articles. The boys paid for all their material, paid rent 
for the school plant, and still made a profit for themselves. 

If the work was done faithfully, as it must have been, judging 
from the results, the boys should have some high-school credit for 
this work. If they do not get credit there are still three distinct 
advantages to be gained from such work. First, it gave the boys 
experience in work approaching real labor conditions which they 
are to meet in life. Second, it will develop, in some of them at 
least, the power of initiative, a very essential thing in those who are 
to make much progress in industrial life. And lastly, it may help 
to show teachers and school boards that manual training may be 
made intensely practical and at the same time be less a burden 
on the financial resources of the school. F. M. L. 


Our cities are coming to realize that there are other functions 
which they may well perform outside of the individualistic pro- 
duction and distribution of commodities. They are 
coming to understand the possibility of an efficient 
and sufficient production and an equitable distribu- 
tion of human welfare to all elements of the city population. 


The Newburgh 
Survey 
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The first labor that suggests itself after this realization develops 
is taking stock of all the human welfare assets and liabilities pos- 
sessed by the city. Then there must be a consideration of the 
effectiveness with which the assets are employed, and an equally 
careful study of the success in warding off the harmful effects of 
the social liabilities. This stock-taking is coming to be called the 
city survey. One of the latest published instances is that of New- 
burgh, N.Y., a city of some 30,000 inhabitants. 

This survey was a community undertaking, initiated entirely 
by the citizens. On the survey committee were representatives 
appointed by the Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ Association, 
Central Labor Union, Ministerial Association, and the Associated 
Charities. The survey covered schools, public health, housing, 
delinquency, public library, recreation, charities, industrial condi- 
tions, and municipal administration. The survey was made by 
specialists from the Russell Sage Foundation, and the report is 
published as one of their bulletins. 

In examining into the situation as regards the schools they 
pursue the excellent plan of comparing the various aspects of the 
Newburgh schools with those of the other cities of similar size in 
the state, or with the absolute standards set up by the office of 
the State Commission of Education. Things studied in this 
fashion are: school expenditures per pupil; adequacy of buildings 
and equipment in the matters of lighting, cubic feet of air space 
per pupil, sanitaries, school desks, washing facilities, wardrobes 
and lockers, fire-escapes, heating; the division of administrative 
functions between school board and superintendent; the teaching 
force as regards salaries, system of appointment, ratings, stimula- 
tion to effort, and supervision. The city is compared with the 
rest of the group as to the presence or absence of the following 
provisions, to the discredit of Newburgh in all cases but one: half- 
yearly promotions, supervisor of physical training, medical train- 
ing, school doctor or nurse, supervisor of penmanship, domestic 
science, school yards. used for playgrounds, class for backward 
children, class for truants and incorrigibles, kindergartens, evening 
schools, open-air classes, industrial education, and the social use 
of the school buildings. 
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The survey of the schools is very slight as compared with what 
the city superintendent ought himself to make and publish in his 
annual report to the community. Where conditions are unsatis- 
factory, however, due to the school board rather than to the superin- 
tendent, under present conditions, there is sometimes for obvious 
reasons a decided advantage in having the work done by some 
disinterested outside agency. 

A more complete survey of a school system has recently been 
made in Portland, Ore. This city has grown large; but the form 
and methods of the school organization remain the same as when 
Portland was but a rural village. As a result, the city has to use 
the same textbooks as the rural schools, although many are entirely 
unsuitable; taxes are still voted in town meeting, though the 
method is an impossible one for a large city; the Board of School 
Directors is still unduly powerful in the control of matters that 
rightly belong to the professional experts. Owing to this lack of 
professional initiative, the curriculum has failed to grow and keep 
pace with the demands of modern progress. Full recommendations 
are made for remedying these maladjustments. ioe f 


The decrease and change in the nature of rural population is 
constantly introducing further complications in the rural school 
problem. In a “Social and Economic Survey of a 
Rural Township in Southern Minnesota,” Thompson 
Rural Schoo! @nd Warber show that the township population is 

composed as follows: American, 11 per cent; German, 
30.8 per cent; Norwegian, 24.2 per cent; mixed, 21.3 per cent; 
English, 5.8 per cent; Irish 3.7 per cent; and Swedish 2.9 per 
cent. Although the foreign population in rural districts in general 
is increasing in many regions, the total rural population is decreas- 
ing. Iowa had fewer people in 1910 than in 1900, and the same 
statement would hold true for some other states, if the cities were 
left out of consideration. 

During the time while this relative, and sometimes actual, 
decrease of population has taken place, it is commonly known that 
there has been a great increase in rural wealth. In the survey 
in Minnesota it is shown that the township investigated had in 
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1860 a lands and buildings valuation of $985,955 and in 1910 a 
valuation of $19,504,914. Farm machinery in 1860 was valued 
at $59,971 and in 1910 at $727,941. Farm animals in 1860 were 
valued at $179,817 and in 1910 at $2,345,138. Other farm materials 
and products show similar increase in value. 

It is a notable fact that rural school expenditures and rural 
school efficiency have not kept pace with the value of rural prop- 
erties. The change in rural population and lack of advanced ideals ; 
of rural education are important factors in this situation. Con- 
solidation of rural schools has been urged and has taken several ' 
forms. In <ome cases where there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of pupils in adjoining districts the pupils are brought together ‘ 
in one school, all being taught by one teacher with little or no 
increase in school efficiency. This is a means of keeping the school 
alive, but not necessarily a means of increasing its efficiency. In 
other cases several districts are consolidated and grade schools, 
sometimes high schools, established. Too often these are attempts 
to establish city schools in the country, but in some cases these 
schools are developing types of work that are fitted to rural life. 
It seems fairly clear that the rural education problem must be F 
solved by the development of schools which shall consider the needs 
of rural life rather than city life. Many things are common to 
both kinds of schools, but rural life must be intellectualized through 
rural schools, as city life is through city schools. All over the 
United States this change in emphasis is now being recognized. 

Experimentation in the development of this new type of rural | 
education is second to none in importance, for successful rural life ’ 
is fundamental to the occupation upon which city people live. 

Another phase of rural life is admirably set forth in Gill and 
Pinchot’s book The Country Church, in which they present the 
results of a prolonged and careful study of the rural churches in 
Windsor County, Vt., and Tompkins County, N.Y. In many 
ways until recently the rural church has been the social center of 
rural life. In the two counties studied there has been a decline 
of rural population of 19 per cent in Windsor County between 
1830 and 1910 and of 34 per cent in Tompkins County between 
1840 and 1910. In Windsor County the church attendance of 
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Protestant persons has declined from 26 per cent in 1888 to 19 
per cent in 1908; and in Tompkins County there has been over 
5 per cent decrease in church attendance of Protestant rural popu- 
lation between 1890 and 1910. In Tompkins County there has 
been a decrease of Protestant rural population from 16,805 in 1890 
to 13,743 in 1910. The salary, education, and efficiency of the 
rural preacher have declined and the rural church has well-nigh 
lost its place as a social center. The change in the nature of rural 
population helps to make the school the logical rural social center. 
Difference in religious views, or absence of positive religious views, 
makes it unlikely that churches can gather together all the persons 
of one community. Common educational interests if aroused 
should enable the country school to serve as a social center. Many 
attempts are under way to make the school an instrument for 
securing a social unification of the community. O. W. C. 


At the request of the Board of Education of the Gary public 
schools the announcement is made that visitors who wish to see the 
school system are asked to time their visits so as to 
come within the weeks of March 16 to 20, June 8 to 
12, and July 27 to 31. The fact that the Board has 
found it necessary to restrict the time of visiting to these weeks 
when especial attention will be given to visitors is a result of the 
very great interest which the innovations made in the schools at 
Gary have awakened. 


The Gary 
Schools 


A notice in the Zeitschrift fiir pddagogische Psychologie und 
experimentelle Pddagogik reports that the Swiss Association of 
Scientific Teachers has decided to undertake systematic experi- 
Experimenta- mentation in the field of experimental pedagogy. A 
tion by number of European teachers’ associations have 
sean undertaken work of this character in the past. The 
Teachers’ Association of Leipzig, for example, has for a number of 
years maintained a laboratory for research and a series of lecture 
courses under the expert direction of Dr. Brahn, of the University 
of Leipzig. Teachers in Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, and Stuttgart 
have also carried on work of this nature. So far as the writer is 
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aware, no such systematic, organized effort to maintain scientific 
research in the field of education has been undertaken by bodies 
of teachers in the United States. Large associations have from 
time to time discussed orjmaintained researches of a less compre- 
hensive nature. Such"efforts as this may serve as a stimulus to 
educators in the United States. 


A study made under the auspices of the Committee on School 
Inquiry of New York brings out clearly one of the factors in the 
rate of promotion of children. This study is reported 
pcr eel ‘ in a bulletin of the Public Education Association of 
Promotion New York. It shows that 17.10 per cent of the chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and fourteen were 
absent from school from eleven to twenty days in a term of a half- 
year, that 6.63 per cent were absent from twenty-one to thirty 
days, that 3.12 per cent were absent from thirty-one to forty days, 
and that 4.10 per cent were absent forty-one days and above. The 
significance of these results may be seen from the following quo- 
tation: 


Nearly one-half of the pupils who failed of promotion were absent over 
two-fifths of the school term, and 70 per cent were absent from school at least 
thirty days during the half-year. These data, furthermore, took account only 
of the pupils who failed of promotion on June 30; the 70,000 children who 
left school during the year being disregarded. 


The report then discusses at length the need for more efficient 
organization for the purpose of reducing this large amount of non- 
attendance. This study confirms the results of less extensive 
investigation upon'the importance of regularity in attendance for 
the advancement of the child through the school. 


Fm. F. 















LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


J. F. BOBBITT, A. C. BOYCE, AND M. L. PERKINS 
University of Chicago 


In what school grade should any given piece of literature be 
read? Obviously, it ought to be used in that grade where, as 
shown by practical experience, it works best. Our questions can 
therefore be asked in terms of practical experience: Into what 
school grade has any given piece of literature tended to gravitate 
in the country-wide “trial-and-error” experimentation that is 
going on? By examining the courses of study used in the various 
cities and states, it is possible to locate the grade in which the given 
piece is most frequently used at the present time. This is the 
best evidence that we can now have as to where it belongs. 

It must be remembered, however, that the experimentation is 
not ended. Certain pieces have got their present position through 
tradition and custom, and have not fully gravitated to the place 
where they belong. Others have found their place in the curriculum 
as the result of special systems of educational thought; these in 
many cases will be shifted as the systems of thought are modified 
or discarded. Notwithstanding these and other similar disturbing 
factors, it can still be safely said that the consensus of experience 
in the country, as shown by a full tabulation of courses of study, is 
the surest authority as to the rightful position in the elementary 
school of any particular literary selection. 

The present study was undertaken for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what readings were used in the elementary schools of the 
United States and in what grades. Our supply of printed courses 
was incomplete. Of those at hand, very many suggested only the 
general lines of work, and apparently left to principals and teachers 
a large amount of freedom in the selection. It was possible, how- 
ever, to select fifty printed courses which presented reasonably 
full statements as to what was to be read and the grade in which 
it was to be used. Of these, thirty-six were of cities, among which 
were to be found New York City, Boston, Washington, D.C., Cin- 
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cinnati, Minneapolis, Detroit, Tacoma, and San Francisco. Four- 
teen were state courses representing states in all portions of the 
country, from Massachusetts and New York on the Atlantic sea- 
board to Washington on the Pacific side. It is believed that the 
consensus of these fifty courses will approximate the results which 
would be obtained were it possible to know what is being done 
in every city and state. 

The inaccuracy with which printed courses of study represent 
the work actually done is sufficiently well known. Still, it is 
believed that the readings most often recommended in the printed 
courses are the ones most often to be found in actual practice; 
and those least often referred to in the courses are the ones that will 
least often be used in practice. Our aim, therefore, under the cir- 
cumstances, is to show accurately the relative frequencies of recom- 
mendations as an approximate index of the relative frequencies 
of use. Our aim is relative emphasis, not absolute number. It 
is believed that the tabulations fairly present relative emphases. 

The following lists include only the longer readings—books, 
long stories, and the longer poems. Short stories and poems have 
been tabulated separately and conclusions concerning these will be 
published in a later issue. 

In the first of the following lists, the readings are alphabetical, 
by authors. In the original tabulation of the fifty courses, 138 
authors, represented by 296 titles, were found. Obviously a book 
that occurred but once or twice in the fifty courses, however, 
represented special circumstances; and in tabulating consensus 
of practice, it could well be omitted from the list. The 113 titles 
that occurred only one, two, or three times have been eliminated. 
The list as given below includes the 183 titles that are recommended 
four or more times in the fifty courses. 

The number of times a title was recommended in the fifty 
courses is stated in the first tabular column. The second column 
represents the grade for which the piece was most often recom- 
mended. In case a title was recommended equally often for two 
grades, the figure chosen was the one that lay nearest the majority- 
practice, as shown by the entire array of recommendations. The 
third column shows the range of grades for which the title is 
recommended in the fifty courses of study. 
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Brown, A. F 
Brown, AG. 060052 
Browning 





Arabian Nights 
Lizbeth Long frock 
BOP ON Ne WINS 5.5 oo estan ecscen se seaw 


Eight Cousins 
Jack and J 


Fairy Tales 

Ugly Duckling 
Each and All 
Seven Little Sisters 


Perfect Tribute 

Sohrab and Rustum 

Discovery of the Old Northwest 
Fairy Stories and Fables 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
Hero Stories Told in School 
Old Greek Stories 

Story of Roland 

Story of Siegfried 

Thirty More Famous Stories 
In Mythland 

Master Skylark 

Stories of the Red Children 

In the Days of Giants 

Rab and His Friends 

Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Pilgrim’s Progress 

Litile Lord Fauntleroy 

Birds and Bees 

ee dS oe Se eee 
Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers 


How We Are Clothed 

How We Are Fed 

North America 

South America 

Alice in Wonderland 
Through the Looking Glass 
Story of Brave Dogs 

Story of the “Iliad” 

Story of the “Odyssey’’ 
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a 3 
; =| sas 
Author Title ‘ Ss 3 4 ae 
EME g gm 
& o iad 
Os Re Oe SUMO I ISSES 5s 0) 0\o)s savin 6010/4 o oee a 9 5 3-6 
SOOT OT ETO ea a's, sins 5 satiarsca ie aiensncte sere 4 5 4-6 
ASIBAONS a5. 03s The Prince and the Pauper..........-- 10 7 5-8 
TOWNS OM ON a close 5 '014.5)s 9) 0's osiais ase sianeare 6 7 6-8 
CAMO oases sens ORO Shia o6 ae a aeoia pad sade nie adios 9 4 I-7 
OO ee Nature Myths and Stories.............. 5 2 1-3 
KSODUIDE os ssi How the Leaves Come Down............ 4 2 2-3 
COCR 6 5 0's ese Lo MG ER OOO OE OO Or 7 7 5-7 
TEAS) 0) INO MUONICOMS 5:60 5.65 sino 84.5765 17 7 6-8 
SETS OC TOE OT CET 13 7 6-8 
Craik (Mulock) Adventures of a Brownie..... icles easiness 21 4 2-6 
WC PHUING EV OMG 555.2 65.035"< diy sin oie s asses 17 3 2-6 
Lo eee Bow-wow and Mew-mew..........60++5 6 2 I-2 
LESS MSc acai Two Years Before the Mast............ II 7 6-8 
LS (Ca rere WROUERSONCTEISOE 5 is: 6.0466 4.0 0 nits os eleie vie 29 4 I-7 
DPICMORS 0 tescs ac EE AEE 25 7 3-8 
CPACR ENON ANE TTCOUEN 55 5-5 56 050.00 ¥:0:5) 9008 950 14 8 6-8 
DI COD PEN IECNE «05.5.0 :055 aisi0'0:8:0s0 0 ssassiare II 7 5-8 
PGGRE 0 5 os08se Sas Donald and Dorothy... 1... 6.0.00 eeeees 5 5 3-7 
WEE IVER ON 65205 55s 1st alee 4's: ciaieisinaes 19 6 4-8 
DOD sos ove. 0) 5s a's PEGE MO GUE ROO oi 5 sraia in, 4:08.05 210) 0inleia ess 8 3 1-6 
MIP CERI IOCUEI Sart. ioe s cs kaie ois oss rs Oe Te 7 3 1-6 
Du Chaillu........ The Land of the Long Night............ 4 7 6-7 
DUGON. 2.5 226253 Tn Fteld Gnd PASUWE. 5. 2.58028 cea 5 3 1-3 
BUSY preci Stele ewer Firtends Gnd Helpers... os 0.6 ccaveceess 7 4 3-5 
Eggleston......... First Book in American History........ 8 5 4-6 
TT OOSSEF SGHOOUCDOW «5.0.5 si0:0.0:0\.9 a50.04'0 0 II 6 3-8 
FLOOStCT SCHOOL MI GSEEP 36655. 058ssi ne oss 5 7 5-8 
Stories of American Life and Adventure. . 7 4 3-6 
Stories of Great Americans for Little 
TAEUETIES asa sans < prons e338 scien se we 13 3 3-4 
OE gis pis sew iene ONES ME OPIET oo v0 og 5-acivns 4 :a'a-ssrelnl als em 8 8 8 
Dh a ee WATIMMAMUERE 5 Niacsinis Gals eralav is sinienneieisesle It 5 3-6 
Frankm. 5... s...2:-- HN ARLE DSORIAUOWY oso o.crose:auevaisssergiosehe Naa reveis 12 7 5-8 
NON Sosvesc oak sain o COUTE DO, KANG ATUUP 6 o.6.6.0.5.5:50:0 0 tig eins 5 6 5-7 
Goldsmith........ WPPS OGIO AV BOGE ia ovo. 5 0:orscshsyo:0 oie ewig Sues oe 7 8 7-8 
STAM 5.035.655 ose Fairy Tales (for. young children) ....... 16 I I-4 
TUOUSCHONUS SNOVIES 5.55 osc iy 6 lose oi O60) 6 3 3-4 
MGIQVEE 5.6 ose 55 ona ws NRE RIIE MPN ose s tos sia 0 ola" one St ean rh I I-2° 
Sunbonnet Babies...... Be Nicene oe ae 8 I I-2 
GHEEDER S o:6:c5cns¢rers SONY Of THE ERGUSIE 5 60s s ie wee ese 0 8306 7 6 6-8 
SSEOVV 0) WE GUCORS aoc 5.5 0 55s 5 0:5:5 420: 0:0/018 6 6 5-8 
SIOFY 0) TNO TOTNES 65.0 565-5310 Sis se 8 6 5 
io) SS SS ane PLIERS ECD ONS: 5. vo oe <0 ciao siniw's'v 2 0s) 0%eisie 5 5 2-5 
Hale, E. E.........| The Man Without a Country ........... 31 8 6-8 
PEIN .6'6 5:05 PraveisSeasices TOUT OVA NGI CERES 55.5 6350470 6 530: si0-sieteve:9-070 5.0 4 5 3-5 
TMNT oc o\igis Sie stv aces WUE INNES oro 00-0 soe els Jo Stal nfidieis1 gaia 4 12 S I-7 
Hawthorne........ GIGHOFOINEHS CHOI... ie 6 a6 60 3 eecaieies II 7 6-8 
PSM OWUNOLE aie. <55.5! 055 oils «ete owave iowa eos 5 7 3-7 
TGMIEWOON UES <a ain gis s.¢:ac0.0 eae 9's a8 22 S 1-7 
DRE Greg StOmb FQCE: Foo ss oo. a6. 0:0'8050's 7 4-8 
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Hawthorne (cont.). . 


Tom Brown at Rugby 

Tom Brown’s School Days 
Alhambra 

Rip Van Winkle 

Sketch Book 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Johonnot Ten Great Events in- History 
Kingsley Greek Heroes 

Water Babies 


Kipling Captains Courageous 

Jungle Books t and 2 

DP EO NINES 5 ooo sans os. dk aciinan'esnen 
Adventures of Ulysses 

Tales from Shakespeare 

Blue Fairy Book 

Nonsense Songs and Stories 

Secrets of the Woods 

Wilderness Ways 

Evangeline 

Hiawatha 

Miles Standish 

Tales of a Wayside Inn 

Vision of Sir Launfal 

Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas 
Horatius at the Bridge........ rer. 
At the Back of the North Wind 

Classic Stories 

Flamingo Feather 

Nicolay Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln 

Otis (pseud.)....... ‘ 
P. Two Little Confederates 

Oregon Trail 

Legends of Norseland 

Legends of the Red Children 

Men of Iron 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 

Story of King Arthur and His Knights... 
King Arthur and His Knights 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
King of the Golden River 
Children of the Cold 





Kenilworth 
Lady of the Lake 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 
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SCUGGER 05 ois 60:00: IDO OY PATOMONUES ae, 'a5.61 5:6 4015 00:9 ase «0/99 5 4 3-5 
Fables, Folk Stories and Legends........ 1y 3 1-4 
ROI seein sie TAUES OF TNE TAUMEED 6 oko ccs ce snesvins 9 5 4-6 
DODO; RAGGA VAROW so 0.5.6.4 0 6:8 0-809 680 9 5 4-6 
Wild Animals I Have Known.......... 18 5 I-7 
ROWE 3 5s wie evs Sate PILOT SEUMED ES oss 55 ash) 0154 nae 2) od elles ae 31 5 3-8 
Shakespeare....... VEAL ARE CQO EOD sa io, 5.5 61554: 6'5'0 we ie se /s eee 18 8 6-9 
Merchant Of Venil' ....<.000ce0cceccvcess 14 8 8-9 
Oe Story of the Ancient Greeks............. 4 6 6-8 
SHAW, HRs 6 o00 ose Big and Little People of Other Lands.....| 11 2 2-4 
SEMEMA Wyle i ox iess HESEMIMNOSEONSOS ooo) 3 Sous: 358:5 a0 9 0:05'0'0 Os 8 2 I-3 
SREGGEN. 6. occ ess Docas, the ING1AN Boy... 6600 606ecse. 9 4 3-6 
<1) a rae TERI ls oe Nh esata AS OSE 15 6 3-6 
ATOMS tNEGOOE BOY. 0605050 cves cesses 8 5 4-6 
StEVERSON:. 2.05055 Chsid's: Garden 0) Verses. os. 66s siccew 14 2 1-7 
ROME 65. che sigs oveiie Were es dec 6 8 7-8 
DAR OOS (0 ae ree ee 17 8 3-8 
StOCKEON. 6.625 6650's PE MOT INU POSES 5 aoe go's os\s ia sie sieve a ei6iers 19 5 1-6 
OGG ANI 5 6.5 6 00:4: NGL E SPIRE fos i552 os! <:46/0:0:5: 020 o ciate alae siace 5 5 3-6 
ES ya sieia,S wise ee MELE LOM SOG 5 6.0.5 65.50 wn 558 808 10 8 6-8 
a or GONIOET STOOLS oon bin eo 852s 80 Gs 14 6 4-8 

a MCRRYBOD 5 5.5 :6:0.4 4:05 TABU OF AWE GING 6 5 6c $6.400:055 we 8isi9s 4 8 8 
gi PU GDGHE ATOGNNE 55.5 5.65:54. 55085 oss 5.51680 4 3 2-4 
ADIN 55 0 0a 90 10:8 CUBESEC ACCES 55:55; 4iai :ai0, 0 Raid 8m wh alata 4 3 1-3 
Van Bergen....... A pp OL SE ee eS 5 7 6-8 
WER MIVER. <.5.s56500% LESTE CUPISUNOS DICE 50.056 sccescscseee 4 6 6-8 
WADEHIOOS 6.5:4-6:60.60. POTN rskois sicis «ic Sei ieee is see Ria 6 I 1-8 
| WEMEUIOT 5 6 3.5 65:5:55 3 GER AE Oe 24 7 6-8 
WAIN 560840855 DGS: CHIESUINGS COPOD «650.50. 6.6:06.9-3's:00% 23 4 1-8 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm .......... 7 8 5-8 
POE OPERONS aos 66.0910) 0:0) a e's 0 sie 'sievie's rf 8 2-8 
LL Folklore Stories and Proverbs...........- 5 2 I-3 
| WTB iiss a sann eer Swiss Family Robinson ...........044- 23 5 3-7 
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No school can use all this list of 183 titles. 
One must not blindly follow consensus of practice. 
in this field, at least, it is the safest single guide. 
shows the selections most frequently used in each grade, in the 
order of their frequency. 


Selection must be 
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The second list 
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SELECTED LIST OF TITLES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LITERATURE 
INCLUDING THOSE APPEARING NINE TIMES OR MORE IN THE CourSES STUDIED 








No. Times 
Recom- 
mended 





GravE II— 
Longfellow 


NN 


Grave III— 
Seven Little Sisters 

Little Lame Prince 

Fables, Folk Stories and Legends......... 
Child’s Garden of Verses 

Fairy Stories and Fables 

Eggleston Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans 

Browning Pied Piper of Hamelin 

Big and Little People of Other Lands..... 
. Legends of the Red Children 


WWW w WWW WwW 


Fifty Famous Stories Retold 
Robinson Crusoe 

Fairy Tales 

Alice in Wonderland 

Old Greek Stories 

Birds’ Christmas Carol 
Adventures of a Brownie 


EE Tee ere 
Rab and His Friends 

Each and All 

Thirty More Famous Stories 

Pinocchio 

Docas, the Indian Boy 


Black Beauty 

King of the Golden River 
Wonder Book 

Swiss Family Robinson 
Tanglewood Tales 

Jungle Books 

Fanciful Tales 

EL a SES ETE EE 
Wild Animals I Have Known 
Just-so Stories 

Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 
Norse Stories Retold from Eddas 
Ten Boys " 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 

In the Days of Giants 

Uncle Remus 

Wilderness Ways 

Jackanapes 


DW Ww WW 
bot. 2 | 
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LITERATURE—Continued 
mn, a 
#83 | Sel] 38 
Title e8eliuse] ge 
aa z £5 a ic) 
4 a % 
Kingsley. ....... OL EES 5 OO TE OO TICES II 5 5-7 
EVA asd aicsese-osevs 3244 Story of King Arthur and His Knights...) 11 5 4-8 
GARIOTEER  :5'5.5:5 ci] VOTE A NOVO 5 050, 8 00.85 60 0:0) 00,0 08'< 9 5 4-6 
RAMS ey ee Se SMe ye Mee ae 9 5 4-7 
WCBRRON 3 5:55:54 51008 Through the Looking Glass............. 9 5 4-7 
MARTE sos 3s 94.) SURO RO) OND SSO acces sec jar kss'siemsiein a wisve sles 9 5 3-6 
CHUPCH 64 ...540% IOUVIOVIME OONSION oc ca os 500 Seas 2 9 5 3-8 
MORAEO os x sce e sain 0 Two Late Confederates. «6.60 0.0000s 9 5 3-8 
eS ae F000; ROGGE VELEN 5 ooo. 660s 5 v0.08 0 0s 9 S 4-6 
FACS CERO OMNED n. 5 5.3.5 sce u siorsiorersias 9 5 4-6 
GravE VI— 
Anonymous...... ET AOUIE TEMES G5 5.550 <9. 4)0 «615 9.0 51's stata 22 6 1-8 
DOOR 5.55 516 050i PTO HTINEER ek oles si kwico so eieis sininerere 19 6 4-8 
(ALC eee ERIE OMRON acs 9.6. 5 aiaai en 6/4: oi vis\antv'odes Sica tuo 17 6 3-8 
BOWIE occ sss «ee Me Eo ea Ee 16 6 2-8 
ROUTN five 9 wie's.ciaaie Oe SOSA Oe eC ere 15 6 3-6 
Uc: King Arthur and His Knights.......... 14 6 4-8 
LL OE EO Lr era ae 14 6 4-8 
ALGTICR s 6.0.6:6.00:5. EOP LO) BOBO s o650.9 5's a \ese26'00b0 cies 12 6 4-8 
Eggleston....... TLOOSSET SGNOOY T5066 5s.015.6 o-oi0'e oe 0 9 510.09 II 6 3-8 
Burroughs....... Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers......... 10 6 5-8 
MOO Us 50. 5:5. :0°s 5's MU PUA EV ALO TOES 6.6 56.5525. 625 (oa: 0: sh0ise estate) 0600 9 6 3-6 
Carpenter. ...... PRI) OP io far sie cia laislavessuarelela\srealeio satel ates 9 6 4-7 
Grave VII-— 
MAID sixes ssyedeo: 5s Tales from Shakespeare... .......60000+ 28 7 5-8 
DICKENS. << 624 MCT ES UNOS COLON 055.0 sic: d win ecis cde wiete ares 25 , 3-8 
WIGHEE,. <<..-<.0 52 SSPE ROMAN 5 0 5 <6 ie pcs 0:9 che ers wa wiasers 24 7 6-8 
PHOBIC O Ws 5 c:6:5.511 DERES DEANASSIN i565 oin.5:0.6 v0 o oeie'e si wore e's 23 7 5-8 
ODEON: cd's Svas56i4 5 sorase Wis ls ais Sistemas 23 rh 5-8 
CG) re POT 0 2 OT oR RE TREE ON a 19 7 6-8 
Burroughs....... DBAS GHD THES 3 0 loop apie os isla ass aor 18 7 6-8 
CCC ne DGS OF the BT OMMCANS 6 555s sic cae nes 17 7 6-8 
BAIGWIN, 6:64.05 SSLOPV IOI POSERINECD soos 5.5 5.6.50 wscacsie oie bic 6808 13 7 4-7 
COOMBE: 6:6 <5scsie's IP PNRM hes oars aisle icrsisle-3 io tiniaow seca casa laks 13 7 6-8 
CATE 6. 5.5 <9 < |) AMMIOIORV OUND s 5.50 Se:'5.0: 5) 0:60'0iarei Wia)5 04 20.0.8 12 7 5-8 
Hawthorne...... DME UGPORE STORE DOCOvs.oo.i6as 055s cic eres 12 7 4-8 
Burroughs....... BOP VEN raise) o aiiis sisi 9/2, 33550) sie eeke gla) II 7 6-8 
DICKENS. .........5<<% DOU COP POU RENN 6555.0'530:2.054-s56cswrea ss 8:5 Il 9 5-8 
Hawthorne...... GONG GIRET'S CHO. oi. cccccey oss sv einsse II 7 6-8 
7 a re The Legend of Sleepy Hollow........... II 7 5-8 
Le re Captains CONPAZCOUS ..... 2.6. evvcesccce II 7 6-8 
Macaulay....... FLOPGUUS GUTNE BHALE ..5. 6. 50.0 0.500 00060 II 7 4-8 
MANES isy 6506. Brace Two Years Before the Mast............. II 7 6-8 
CLEMENS, ..5....05 PFANCE GR ANE POMBE 556.60. 0i6s80 0605s 10 7 5-8 
Baldwim.......... PSOE 0) ICOM UIE 55 ais oso go 5) Soya 9-6 So -as0ce- 8 9 7 5-7 
PUBVANG 6.5555: DAIS TIOLVESS i.e os. sis sn)singslaisis aves 9 7 4-8 
Grave VIII— 
i CA |e ree The Man Without a Country ........... 31 8 6-8 
C/U) Oe IE Ti OP AMOLUGRE 65 5.0.5. 5/<: 0.0 56.0 asa ig sas 20 8 6-9 
Shakespeare..... SARIS ODS 595 oa gs 5.05 cba loratsh a) avs 18 8 6-9 
Stevenson. ........ (ROS RS Loy 1 7 RI OC SR ERE 17 8 3-8 
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LITERATURE—Concluded 

geB| $e] sg 
Title A82|.82| es 
6%E | 60] oO 

Z = 4 
SPRONIPING (nis x os Cricket on the Hearth........0.c0c00008 14 8 6-8 
OS ae eee ARID Bie cise ei iis 6s x Wins A Sw ols si 14 8 6-9 
Shakespeare. .... ee OS Lee 14 8 8-9 
ere Tom Brown’s School Days............. 13 8 4-8 
Lowell... ..%% Vision of Sty Launfal................. 13 8 7-8 
ee ee IME OWE SEOs. 5.8 65i.c 3 5 Sasa 10 8 6-8 
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SOME PRACTICAL STUDIES OF HANDWRITING 


FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


THE RELATION BETWEEN SPEED AND QUALITY 


. In an article in the Journal of Educational Psychology for 1912 
the writer, in describing a number of problems in psychology and 
pedagogy of handwriting, emphasized the question of the relation- 
ship between the speed and the quality of writing. From investi- 
gations which have been made in connection with the School of 
Education and from some of the published articles from other 
sources, material can be gathered which bears upon this and other 
questions. The purpose of this article is to present such data as 
exist as a basis for certain tentative conclusions and as an incentive 
to further research on the same problems. 

In order that the relationship of speed and quality might be 
set forth from as large variety of sources as possible, the results of 
a number of investigations have been brought together in Table I. 
Part of the figures of this table are borrowed from other sources, 
but they are put into new relationships. The table shows the 
average quality (which may be interpreted as legibility or as general 
merit), and the average speed for as many of the grades as have 
been reported upon or measured in the various investigations. 
The notes at the bottom of the table give the sources from which 
the figures were drawn. 

In order that the averages representing the quality of writing 
might be made comparable, it was necessary to transmute the 
figures which were obtained by using the Thorndike and the Ayers 
scales into a common measure. This was done by using the 
Ayers scale as the basis and transmuting the results obtained with 
the Thorndike scale by multiplying the figures by five. This 
procedure is not entirely accurate. It presupposes that Grades 
20 and go of the Ayers scale correspond with Grades 4 and 18 


t The author acknowledges with thanks the assistance of Messrs. J. R. Young 
and R. M. Tryon in making many of the tabulations. 
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respectively of the Thorndike scale and that the intermediate 
grades correspond in like manner. It is probable that the Thorn- 
dike scale has a greater range than the Ayers scale and that there- 
fore the lower figures obtained in this way will be too high and 


TABLE I 
THE QUALITY AND SPEED OF WRITING IN SEVERAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 








QUALITY 















































School A: Connersville, Ind., schools. Figures taken from Superintendent Wilson’s report in Ele- 
mentary School Teacher, Vol. XI (1911), 540-43 (Thorndike scale). 

School B: Large city school (Thorndike scale). 

School C: System of a town in Illinois (Ayers scale). 

School D: University Elementary School (Ayers scale). 

School E: Madison, Wis., schools. From report by D. Starch in Journal of Educational Psychology, 
IV (1913), 445-64 (Thorndike scale). 

School F: Iowa City schools. From report of Irving King in Journal of Educational Psychology, 
III (1912), 514-20. 


the upper figures too low, but since the majority of the figures are 
in the intermediate parts of the scale, this error is not of great 
consequence. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact that the figures as to 
quality are obtained by different judges. No attempt has been 
made to determine exactly how much error is due to this fact. 
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Some allowance then must be made in the case of quality for 
chance error in comparing different school systems with one 
another. In the cases in which different grades of the same 
school or the same grades at different times are compared the 
determinations were made by the same judges. 

In order to display the results in Table I graphically they 
are represented upon Chart I. The graphs upon the various 
charts are made comparable by introducing a line which may be 
taken to represent a tentative standard in quality and in speed. 
In order to interpret the charts from the point of view of quality 
the figures upon the left margin should be used. The figures in 
the right margin represent speed. Thus a single line may be used 
to represent both characteristics. For example, for Grade 1A 
the standard for quality found by reading from the left margin 
is 35 (upon the Ayers scale). The standard for speed represented 
by the same point and found by reading the right margin is 30 
letters per minute. Similarly the standard for Grade 8A is 70 
for quality and 100 for speed. The graphs upon the various charts 
then are compared with the same standard. 

We may first compare the different relations between speed 
and quality which are found to obtain in the various schools and 
school systems. In some cases the speed is relatively above the 
quality, as, for example, in Schools B, C, and part of the grades in 
School D. In School A, on the other hand, the speed is relatively 
below quality, while in School E they run closely together. It is 
evident that some schools place much greater emphasis upon one 
of these characteristics in relation to the other than do others. 
Furthermore, in some schools the speed is not only above the 
quality with relation to the standard, but it is absolutely equal to 
or above the standard, whereas in others it is considerably below. 
The same remark holds true for quality except that it is above the 
standard only in the case of the first four grades of School A. 

It further appears that there is variation in the time of the 
pupil’s school life in which quality or speed is particularly empha- 
sized. An example of the emphasis of quality at the expense of 
speed in the lower grades is seen in School A. A high standard 
of quality is maintained throughout the first five grades, whereas 
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CHART I 
Quality Speed 
7° 
65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
40 
35 
30 








Grade 3 4 5 6 8 


100 
go 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 


20 





Grade 4 5 6 7 8 








am antes 


- 
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CHART I—Continued 


Speed 


100 


Quality 
70 


65 
60 
55 
5° 
45 
40 
35 








30 
Grade 4B 4A 5B sA 6B 6A 7B 7A 8B 8A 
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the speed in the lower grades is very low and only increases gradu- 
ally. In School D, on the other hand, quality is inferior to speed 
in the lowest grades of which we have record and approaches it 
only in the upper grades. In School E, on the other hand, both 
speed and quality progress alike from the lowest to the highest 
grades. 

A variation in the standard of attainment in these two charac- 
teristics, speed and quality, appears also in the different grades 
of the same school. A very striking example of this is seen in 
School C. In grade seven speed is emphasized so greatly that it 
exceeds the standard by 16 letters a minute, whereas the quality 
is inferior to the standard by nearly 30 points of the scale. In 
school B again in the sixth grade there is an extreme emphasis 
upon speed which raises it to 15 letters a minute beyond the stand- 
ard for the eighth grade, whereas there is no corresponding varia- 
tion in quality. Some differences in emphasis, which are not so 
extreme, may be found in Schools A, D, and E. Table IV and 
Chart II indicate further that the emphasis in the same grade 
varies from one part of the year to another. 

The relationship between quality and speed may be studied 
in another way by requiring the pupils to write under three sorts 
of instructions: first, with instruction to write both rapidly and 
well; second, to write as well as possible; and third, to write as 
rapidly as possible. The writing obtained by the first instruction 
we may call the normal writing. The results from such an experi- 
ment are shown in Table II. The first columns under ‘‘Speed”’ 
and “Quality” represent the ncrmal writing, the second column 
the writing which was to be done as well as possible, and the fourth 
column the rapid writing. The columns which are headed ‘“ Per- 
centage of Difference’”’ represent the effect of trying to write as 
well as possible and trying to write as rapidly as possible. It is 
clear from an inspection of the figures for each grade and of the 
averages at the bottom of the table that trying to write well 
improved the quality of the writing at the expense of speed, al- 
though the speed is decreased by only 3.7 per cent, while the 
quality is improved by 6.2 per cent. Trying to write as rapidly 
as possible, on the other hand, increased the speed by 27.2 per 
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cent at the expense of a loss in quality to the extent of 9.1 per 
cent. There is then a certain degree of inverse relationship 
between these two characteristics if we base our conclusions upon 
the averages. The same relations hold in varying degrees for 


CHART II 
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each grade, but in some cases the increase in quality is accom- 
panied by only a very slight decrease in speed or the increase in 
speed is accompanied by only a small decrease in quality. Some 
of the grades are able to improve their writing in one respect or 
the other with less sacrifice than are other grades. It follows 
then that an improvement in both respects is to be looked for 
where the teaching is efficient. 

There is still another means of testing the relationship of these 
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two characteristics. We may compare the standing of different 
individuals in these two regards and determine whether or not 
there is correlation between them; that is, we may determine 


TABLE II 


CoMPARISON OF THE QUALITY AND SPEED OF WRITING UNDER INSTRUCTIONS 
Wuaicu GivE DIFFERENT EMPHASIS TO QUALITY AND SPEED 
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| a 37-6 | 39.7 | +5.6] 36.0 |— 4.3] 57-3 | 57-1 |] — .3] 71.5 |+24.8 
Bb iwinc 38.9 | 40.0 | +2.8) 36.6 |— 5.0] 55.3 | 55.1 | — .4| 64.3 |+16.3 
GBS sekens 36.8 | 40.0 | +8.7] 35.0 |— 4.9] 59.2 | 58.7 | —2.5| 68.0 |+15.5 
BAG .c..0% 50.8 | 53.6 | +5.5| 46.8 |— 7.9] 53.5 | 50.4 | —5.8] 78.8 |+47.1 
Soicccenes 52.0 | 56.4 | +8.5] 41.7 |—19.8] 73.0 | 66.0 | —9.6) 89.6 |4+22.1 
Titescenas 59.7 | 63.2 | +5.9] 56.5 |— 5.4] 65.0 | 63.8 | —1.8) 86.7 |+33.4 
Bisxuceeck 52.3 | 55.6 | +6.3] 44.3 |—15.3] 71-5 | 67.5 | —5.6] 94.0 |4+31.5 
Average +6.2 — 9.1 —3.7 +27.2 



































whether a pupil who writes more rapidly than the average also 
writes better. The correlation between speed and quality was 
calculated for the children of School C and the results are given 
in Table III. It was, of course, necessary to calculate the correla- 
tion separately for each grade. As will be seen from the table, 











TABLE III 
CoRRELATION BETWEEN SPEED AND QUALITY OF WRITING OF CHILDREN OF 
ScHoot C : 
| Grade IV Vv VI VII VIII 
Coefficient of | 
correlation... .| +.08(+.02) | —.10(+.04) | —.14(+.04) | —.34 |—.15(+.05) 

















there is in all cases except that of Grade 4 a negative correlation 
between speed and quality. The coefficient for Grade 4 is so 
low as to be negligible. It appears then that there is some oppo- 
sition between speed and quality so that some pupils emphasize 
the one and others the other characteristic. The practical con- 
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clusion would seem to be that different pupils require different 
sorts of teaching so as to lead to improvement in the feature of 
their writing in which they are weak. 


STANDARDS OF ATTAINMENT IN HANDWRITING 


The results which are presented in the charts before us make 
possible some consideration of the standards in speed and quality 
which should be attained in the various grades. A general form 
of standard may be arrived at by comparing the different grades - 
within the same school. Barring-special conditions, we should 
expect that the successive grades should show an improvement 
over those which preceded them. At least there is nothing in 
the results before us which indicate that there should be a drop 
in any particular grade. The possible exception is found in the 
fact that the fifth grade in all cases except that of School E does 
not show an improvement over the fourth grade. With this 
possible exception then we may take for granted the principle 
of progression. It is apparent that there are many exceptions to 
this principle. The most frequent exception appears in the low 
standard of the eighth grade. In many cases it is inferior to the 
seventh grade and in some cases to the sixth. In general, the 
upper grades do not progress as rapidly as the lower grades. For 
example, in School A there is very little progress after the fifth 
grade. In School C the progress is slight and very irregular. 
In School D there is practically no progress after the fifth grade. 

Whether this fact is due to a decline in the teaching in the upper 
grades or to some more fundamental fact does not appear from the 
results, but the fact that there are exceptions to this rule, as, for 
instance, in the case of School E, particularly in speed, and in 
the case of Schools B and F in quality, would seem to indicate 
that the fault is due to teaching rather than to an inability of the 
pupils to progress farther. That this is the true interpretation 
is also indicated by the rapid progress which pupils in business 
courses make and by the degree of attainment far above that 
presented in these charts which they reach. 

The lack of continued progress may be taken to indicate that 
there is not a due sense of the importance of training in hand- 
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writing. The other subjects of the curriculum tend to crowd out 
this one and under-emphasis upon it is further brought about by 
the low repute in which so-called drill subjects are held. It may 
be also that the pupils become less inclined to drill in handwriting 
as they reach the upper grades. Some new motive to good writing 
beyond the pleasure in drill and in improvement itself needs to 
be found. If attention were paid to the quality of the pupil’s 
writing in the other subjects of the curriculum and if he were 
given a grade based upon his writing in these subjects, this motive 
would be furnished and the continuance of mechanical drill beyond 
a sufficient amount to retain what had been learned in the lower 
grades would be avoided. 

A more particular question regarding standards relates to the 
degree of attainment which should be expected of the average of a 
class. Any standard which may be set up is born? +> * *  -yme 
degree arbitrary and variations according to parucuiar Cuuuuvus 
must be allowed, but the possession of a standard is of great impor- 
tance as furnishing stimulus and as giving a basis for self-judgment 
on the part of the teacher and of judgment by supervising officers. 
In general, we may lay down the principle that the attainment 
of the best grades should furnish the standard instead of the 
average attainment. If the average attainment were used, the 
grades or schools which now exceed that standard would be con- 
tent with poorer results than they attain unaided by any criterion. 
As a general principle, it is better for a standard to be too high 
rather than too low. If, for example, Grade 4A in School A can 
attain the tentative standard which we have laid down, why 
should the same grade of School E be content to remain below it, 
unless indeed undue time and energy are expended in handwriting 
in the first school? That this is the case there is no evidence. 

The final determination of standards cannot be made without 
further investigation. It may be that the tentative standard 
here suggested will be modified both in the relative emphasis 
which it gives to speed and to quality and in the demands which 
are made in both of these characteristics. This determination 
can be made after we are satisfied that the best has been attained 
by a certain school or school system. It cannot be too often said 
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that it is this best which should serve as a standard, however, and 
not a mere average attainment. 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN ONE SCHOOL THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


In School D tests were taken four times during the school 
year in order to find out what improvement was made and whether 
or not improvement was greater in certain grades in which special 
instruction was given. The results of this study are given in 
Table IV. The results for the October and the June tests are shown 
graphically in Chart II. 

TABLE IV 


THE QUALITY AND SPEED OF WRITING OF THE GRADES IN SCHOOL D FROM 
Tests TAKEN AT DIFFERENT TIMES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 
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*In October and December the classes which now go by the names 4B to 5A were half a grade 
lower in each case. These pupils are represented in the table by their present rather than their former 
grade name. 


It is apparent from the chart that the greatest improvement 
was made in speed, but that practically no improvement was 
made in quality except in Grades 4B and 4A. The reason for this 
lack of improvement in quality is not clear, unless it is due to the 
fact that the whole emphasis of the teaching was put upon speed. 
There was, however, no special instruction in writing given in 
Grades 6 to 8 and if this explanation is the correct one the empha- 
sis must have been given incidentally in these grades. It is also 
possible that the sixth and seventh grades improved so greatly in 
speed because the children at the beginning of the year were 
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writing much more slowly than they were capable of. At any 
rate, the conclusion seems justified that it is easier to bring about 
improvement in speed than in quality without special training 
given in special handwriting lessons. 

The grade in which the longest continued special training was 
given was 4A and it is noteworthy that this grade made the greatest 
improvement of all. In speed particularly it finally rose superior 
to every other grade in the school. At the same time the quality 
was raised from an inferior rank to one which was comparable to 
that of the other grades. Grades 4B, 5B, and 5A were also given 
special training, though only for half of the year. Two of these 
grades, on the whole, also made satisfactory progress, but Grade 
5B showed the slump which was found above to be a general 
phenomenon. It is apparent that too great emphasis was placed 
upon speed in the teaching. Such a result can now be corrected 
on the basis of such an array of figures as these. If greater empha- 
sis had been placed upon quality or if in the succeeding year these 
same grades are taught in such a way as to emphasize quality, 
their writing can undoubtedly be raised sufficiently to approach, 
if not equal, the tentative standard. There is no doubt, at least, 
that it can be brought to a higher degree of efficiency by the time 
these children reach the eighth grade than is possessed by the 
writing of the present eighth grade. If excellence in writing is 
worth while at all, then it certainly pays to set aside periods for 
it and to give particular attention to the methods of teaching it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The main conclusions from the paper may briefly be summed up. 

The belief that it is necessary to give separate attention to the 
two characteristics of speed and quality and to study their relation- 
ships is amply justified by the results presented in this paper. 

The wide variation both in the relationship of speed and quality 
and in the general efficiency of writing indicates a need for the 
determination of standards. 

A tentative standard in speed and quality is offered for further 
verification or modification. 

There is especial need of attention to writing in the upper 
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grades in order that it may continue to improve beyond the inter- 
mediate period. 
The value of special instruction in writing and of keeping 
records of the progress of the pupils in a particular school or school 
system is apparent from the study of School D. 
/ The question whether speed and quality should progress to- 
; gether or whether one characteristic should be emphasized above 
; the other in certain grades is a matter for further investigation. 
Finally, upon all of these points the data at our command should 
be extended by studies from other school systems. 
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THE INTERESTS OF CHILDREN OF THE PRIMARY 
AND INTERMEDIATE GRADES IN THE USE 
OF COLOR 





W. C. REAVIS 
St. Louis, Missouri 





The following study is an attempt to find out the primary 
interests of children of the lower grades in the use of color. It 
deals with three questions: (1) In what colors are children of the 
primary and intermediate grades most interested? (2) In their 
undirected representations, do they give major consideration to 
accuracy of representation, or to playing with favorite colors? 
(3) In following their own initiative, do they make use of color 
primarily as a means of representation, or for the pleasurable 
sensations derived ? 

In order to ascertain with some degree of certainty the colors 
that give children the most delightful sensations, the following test 
was arranged. Colored squares of paper were prepared, repre- 
senting each of the spectrum colors, and sets were given to each 
child of the first three grades to mount in the order of his preference. 
The pupils of the fourth and fifth grades were given the spectrum 
colors, and after they had used them, each one was asked to desig- 
nate his favorite color and his second choice. Tables of frequency 
were compiled from these data, and the results are shown in surfaces 
of frequency in Chart I. An examination of the data for the first 
three grades showed that it was not worth while to compute tables 
beyond the second choice. Color as the expression of a third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth choice was merely a perfunctory matter. 

In the surfaces of frequency of Chart I, the first- and second- 
choice colors of 74 children of the first grade, 50 of the second grade, 
60 of the third grade, 42 of the fourth grade, and 39 of the fifth 
grade are given. The ordinate shows the percentage of children, 
and the abscissa the spectrum colors in the following order: red, 
blue, yellow, violet, orange, green. Figs. 1 to 5 inclusive show the 
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favorite colors of the first five grades respectively; and Figs. 6 to 
10 inclusive show the second-choice colors of the same pupils. 
The curves indicate that red and blue are the colors in which the 
large majority of children are most interested. However, the 
color interests of the children of the intermediate grades appear 
to have widened. 











CHART I 
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There was no doubt regarding the expression of individual 
choices of colors by the pupils of the fourth and fifth grades in the 
foregoing test. However, as the pupils of the first, second, and 
third grades did have an opportunity to see how other pupils of 
their grade arranged the colors, it was thought that they might 
have been influenced to some extent by imitation. Hence, as a 
check on the validity of the results obtained from these grades, 
thirty children of the same grades in another school were given the 
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same test, individually. The surfaces of frequency obtained by 
compiling the choices of this group were then compared with the 
surfaces of frequency obtained by combining Figs. 1, 2, and 3 of 
Chart I, and likewise Figs. 7, 8, and 9, when it was found that the 
curves were almost identical. These curves are shown in the 
following Chart II in which Fig. 1 gives the distribution of .the 
favorite colors of the group of thirty children, and Fig. 2 shows 
that of the composite group; while Figs. 3 and 4 show the distri- 
bution of second-choice colors of the same groups respectively. 


CHART II 
Fig. # Fig. 2 Fig. 3 Fig. 4 
L Tu, 
R.B. Y V.0.G. R. B. Y. V.O.G. R. B. Y. V.O.G. R. B. Y. V.O.G. 








Hectographed outlines of birds were next given to the children 
with the instructions that they were to fill in the outlines just as 
they pleased. The birds chosen for the test were those common 
to the vicinity. In fact, they were seen daily in the trees on the 
school ground, and were the subject of nature-study lessons several 
weeks before the tests were given. All of the pupils recognized 
the birds, as was ascertained by holding the outlines before the 
class, before giving them to the children with the instructions 
mentioned above. 

Figs. 1 to 5 of Chart III show the way in which the outlines of 
the bluejay were colored by the pupils of the first five grades, 
respectively. The abscissa indicates the percentage of children, 
and the ordinate the following colors (reading from left to right): 
red, blue, yellow, brown, any combination of two different colors 
designated in the chart by M, and conglomerate mass of colors. 

Chart IV shows the coloring of the outlines of the woodpecker, 
and is similar in every respect to Chart III, as is Chart V that 
follows, which shows the coloring of the outlines of the English 


sparrow. 
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A careful examination of the data shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3 of 
Charts III, IV, and V reveals several interesting facts regarding 


Fig. 5 


R. B. Y. Br.M.C. 
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a conglomeration of colors. 








CHART III 
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R. B. Y. Br.M.C. R. B. Y.Br.M.C, R. B. Y. Br.M.C R.B. Y.Br.M.C. 
CHART IV 
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L = 
R. B. Y. Br.M.C. R. B. Y. Br.M.C. R. B. Y. Br.M.C. R. B. Y. Br.M.C. 








R. B. Y. Br.M.C. 


Note.—In every drawing of the pupils of the fourth and fifth grades the head of 
the woodpecker is colored red. For percentage of pupils of the other grades who 
colored the head the same way, see Chart VI. Hence, the colors shown in Chart IV 
refer to body, wings, and tail. For example, the pupil may have colored the head 
correctly and the body, wings, and tail a single color, a combination of two colors, or 














CHART V 
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the use of color,by the pupils of the primary grades: (1) A consider- 
able number filled in the cutlines without manifesting any concern 








whatever in exact representation, as was evidenced by the indis- 
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criminate use of all the colors of the spectrum in painting a single 

bird. (2) Some of the children seemed to take a cue from the 

most striking detail, and filled in the outline with that color only. 

For example, they colored the jay with a single shade of blue and 

the woodpecker red. (3) Another group made serious attempts at 

truthful representation, indicated by their attention to the pro- 

portions of the different details. However, their interest in strong 

color seemed to have caused them to err grievously in the choice 

of colors necessary to make even the semblance of a truthful. 
representation. 

The work of the fourth and fifth grades differed markedly from 
that of the lower grades, although a few of the pupils appeared to 
be just as erratic and indifferent to correct results as the younger 
children. (1) A majority of the pupils made use of tones of color 
in representing a bird, a fact that was not observed in a single 
drawing of the primary children. (2) The pupils of the inter- 
mediate grades, excepting the erratic ones referred to above, 
consumed much more time in filling in the outlines, thus showing 
the presence of external standards in contrast with the spontaneity 
and absence of standards in the minds of most of the children of 
the first three grades. (3) The intermediate-grade pupils greatly 
increased their percentages in the selection of correct colors, and 
in attention given to details, as is shown by the surfaces of fre- 
quency in Charts ITI, IV, and V, and in Chart VI that follows. 

















CHART VI 
Fig. | Fig. 2 Fig 3 Fig. 4 Fig. 5 
H. B. By. W. T. F. H. B. By.W. T. F. H. B. By.W.T. F H. B. By.W.T. F. H. B. By. W.T. F. 


Chart VI was compiled from the drawings of the woodpecker 
shown in Chart IV. The ordinate gives the percentage, and the 
abscissa the following details (reading from left to right): head, 
bill, body, wings, tail, feet. The woodpecker was chosen for the 
reason that its details are most marked, and it had been closely 
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observed by the classes in their nature-study lessons several weeks ° 
before the tests were given. 

The surfaces of frequency for the pupils of the first three 
grades point out that only the most significant details were rep- 
resented with any degree of accuracy. Even these were ignored 
in many instances by children who apparently became intoxicated 
with the bright colors they were permitted to use in free and 
undirected play. With the fourth and fifth grades the drawings 
were altogether different. They represented significant details 
with great accuracy, and truthfully portrayed the minor details in 
almost 50 per cent of the cases. 

Another noticeable fact in the drawings was the relative develop- 
ment of the power to grasp and give attention to details as. the 
pupil advanced through the primary into the intermediate grades. 
This appeared to be the rise of a new interest in more exact repre- 
sentation due to the consciousness of an objective standard of form 
and color appropriateness resulting from age readjustments, and 
instruction. This observation was further corroborated by the 
data shown in Chart IV, in which the grosser errors tended to 
disappear as the pupils advanced; shown by the facts that 55 per 
cent of the pupils of the first and second grades, and 21 per cent of 
the third grade colored all parts of the bird the same, while only 12 
per cent of the fourth grade and 9g per cent of the fifth grade com- 
mitted the same error. 

A different situation was presented in the next test. The 
pupils were asked to paint a sled. The teachers refrained from 
giving any directions or suggestions, and the children had to rely 
upon their own initiative for the selection of color, and the form 
they were asked to represent. The results are shown in Chart 
VII, in which the ordinate shows the percentage, and the abscissa 
the following colors: red, blue, yellow, any of the secondary colors, 
brown or black, conglomeration of colors. 

Excepting two facts, the results of the above test do not differ 
essentially from those of previous tests: (1) The decrease of red as 
a leading color in the first two grades and the large use of neutral 
were certainly the result of a complication of the problem of form 
with the free use of color. Favorite colors seemed to be forgotten 
by many of the pupils in their efforts to meet the requirements of 
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form, and as a result they reacted in the way they had been taught 
to react in drawing objects, i.e., by employing light and dark. 
Some left the drawing simply in outline done with the black or 
brown pencil, thus showing that the problem of form had deprived 
them of the pleasure accruing from a free use of color; while others 
proceeded to fill in the outlines with the color or colors that pleased 














CHART VII 
Fig. t Fig. 2 Fig. 3 Fig. 5 
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them. (2) The decrease of the use of blue by all the pupils, 
especially those of the third, fourth, and fifth grades, was evidently 
due to psychological reasons. Blue is a color of rest, while red is a 
color of action. Therefore, the association of a color of rest with 
the drawing of a sled, which suggests one of the favorite and most 
active sports, could hardly be expected. 

Without taking into consideration the pedagogy of color in 
relation to the art work of our public schools, we believe that this 
study at least warrants the following answers to the questions at 
issue: (1) Children of both primary and intermediate grades are 
interested in strong colors, chiefly red and blue. (2) The majority 
of children of the primary grades are interested more in the sensa- 
tions derived from a free use of color, than in exact representation. 
They paint with great freedom, and apparently take little interest 
in the perfection of details. On the other hand, most of the 
children of the intermediate grades draw with less freedom but pay 
greater attention to accuracy of details, and manifest greater 
interest in the character of their results. They seem to realize the 
importance of objective standards, and put forth serious efforts to 
master the external facts that lead to a realization of their standards. 
(3) The interest of most of the children of the primary grades 
centers around sensation, while the intermediate-grade children 
appear to employ color primarily for purposes of representation. 
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Plant and Animal Children, and How They Grow. By ELLEN TOoRELLE. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1913. Pp. 230, 325 figures. $0.50. 


The preface states that this book is written especially for the pupils of the ele- 
mentary school. ‘It aims to make clear the ideas of evolution, heredity, variation, 
effect of environment, and the evolution of sex, without once mentioning these names.” 
Most biologists would gasp at the idea of presenting these subjects in so brief a com- 
pass, and give a second gasp at the mention of making them clear to children. How- 
ever, ‘‘the author has demonstrated in practical work in the schools ... . that 
children are also able to comprehend the subject-matter when this is expressed in 
language suitable to their comprehension.”’ The book is a simple and lucid account 
of an evolutionary series of plants and animals. The forms studied, however, are not 
sufficiently numerous to make the steps of evolution appear plausible. To jump, 
for instance, from ‘‘ Hydra and its children” to the worm family, dealing primarily 
with the earth-worm, would be an impossible step for an adult, much less a child, 
trying to comprehend the evolution process. The reviewer fails to see wherein the 
laws of heredity are presented, and certainly the evolution of sex would not be under- 
stood by an adult who reads the book without previous biological knowledge. . 

The book is a good presentation of some facts and principles of growth. Repro- 
ductive processes are stressed out of due proportion, it seems, though it must be borne 
in mind that it is the intention of the book to serve as an introduction to sex hygiene, 
It would be an exceptional public school that would have facilities to study reproduc- 
tive processes, for instance, in the molds, the algae, the early stages of the moss, and 
in such animals as amoeba, worms, etc. Such a book put into the public schools inevit- 
ably means that it will be simply a reader, that the information will be inaccurate, 


‘because there are no clear concepts of the things discussed, and such method of pro- 


cedure in a science subject is necessarily vicious. It is wise to approach sex hygiene 
by way of biology, and the simple reproductive processes of animals and plants can 
readily lead up to a knowledge of the matter in man, but such a detailed biological 
approach as presented here is not essential, and the book in the hands of an ordinary 
teacher must lead to a mere memorizing of unintelligible materials instead of natural 


inductions from the child’s observations. 
E. R. DowninG 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Farm Arithmetic. By C. W. BuRKETT and Kart D. SwartzEL. New York: 

Orange Judd Co., 1913. Pp. 280. 

Farm Arithmetic is a most interesting attempt to relate the fundamentals of 
arithmetic to practical farm problems. The first-named author of the book is editor 
of an agricultural magazine; the second, a professor of mathematics in a state uni- 
versity. The book is not intended as an introduction to the principles of arithmetic, 
but as a text for the upper grades in the elementary schools, or as a supplement to any 
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other text which may be used in these grades. It attempts to present the quantita- 
tive side of farm life, and to teach many facts of modern agriculture. The nature 
and arrangement of the topics and problems indicate that the book is designed pri- 
marily to teach agriculture by means of arithmetic, rather than to teach arithmetic. 
The pupils must know arithmetic fairly well in order to solve the problems presented. 

The chapter headings are similar to those of an elementary text on agriculture; 
as, Plant Feeding, Animal Feeding, Human Feeding, Dairy Products, Soil, Field 
Crops, Farm Animals, Farm Mechanics, Forestry, etc. The Animal Feeding chapter 
may be taken as an illustration of the nature of the problems. A preliminary dis- 
cussion of the source of food states what the foods are and gives the percentages of 
different substances which green pasture grass contains. Similar tables of contents 
of other foods are given. Upon these percentages the pupil is asked to calculate the 
amounts of different substances in given quantities of animal food, as one ton of green 
grass, or of clover hay, corn, or corn stover. The amounts of different kinds of food 
substances—protein, carbohydrate, and fat, etc.—needed in a properly balanced ration 
of different farm animals are then given. These are made the basis for calculations 
upon the amounts of feed necessary to maintain or to fatten different kinds of farm 
animals. 

The book is full of most interesting and important information for agricultural 
communities. The problems should help greatly in fixing this information. As a 
source of profitable and concrete supplementary problems the book should find a wide 


use. 
Oo. W. C, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Moral Training in the School and Home. A Manual for Teachers and Parents. 
By E. HERSHEY SNEATH and GEORGE Hopces. New York: Macmillan, 
1913. Pp. 219. $0.80. 

The Golden Deed Book. A School Reader. By E. HERSHEY SNEATH, GEORGE 
Hopces, and Epwarp LAWRENCE STEVENS. New York: Macmillan, 
1913. Pp. 351. 

The first of these two books discusses the moral training of children during the 
age period of the grades. The chief method advocated is the use of the story, and 
lists of stories for illustrating the virtues and duties of life are given. These lists 
will be valued by some who may be a little dismayed at the somewhat formidable 
number of virtues set down. The authors’ remarks on the bodily, intellectual, social, 
political, aesthetic life are sensible and likely to be helpful. - 

The second of the two books contains a selection of stories for the eighth grade. 
Many of them are familiar classics, but some are new and tell of deeds which thrill 
even the grown-up reader. I think boys and girls will like them. 


The Moral Education of School Children. By CHARLES KEEN TAYLor. Phila- 
delphia: C. K. & H. B. Taylor, 1913. Pp. 77. $0.75. 
Part I contains some useful comments on the necessity of proper physical con- 
ditions in the school as a preliminary for any moral training. Part IJ gives lists of 
topics for discussion with children in elementary grades, with brief suggestions for 
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their treatment. Part III is a plea for the use of school premises in the evening for 
the entertainment and teaching of working girls and boys. The author’s statement 
that his endeavor is “‘to furnish a complete outline which will make it unnecessary 
for the individual teacher to do much original work” seems over-optimistic. 


The Way to the Heart of the Pupil. By HERMANN WEIMER. Translation 
by J. ReEMsEN BisHop and ADOLPH NIEDERPRIEM. New York: Mac- , 
millan, 1913. Pp. 178. 

The translators state in their preface that ‘‘there is afoot a subtly devised reac- 
tionary movement in educational experiment that concerns itself with the mechanical 
measurement of the results of the teacher’s work.” “This little book is a protest 
against mechanical methods in the general relationship of teacher and pupil.’”’ No 
leader can fail to be impressed by the sympathetic tone of the author. Parents would 
like to have their children in a school pervaded by such a personality. Some of the 
points treated are of value to all beginning teachers; some are less necessary in this 
country, e.g., the elaborate arguments against indiscriminate thrashing. Probably 
few, even of a ‘‘reactionary movement,” would wish to revive intimidation on a 
general scale as an educational principle. In general the atmosphere of the book 
is, to some degree, that of a country which suffers from the formalism and conserva- 
tism often attendant upon the very excellence of administration and technic. 


J. H. Turts 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Backward and Feeble-Minded Children. By E. B. Huey. “Educational 
Psychology Monographs.” Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1912. Pp. 
xli+213. $1.40. 

This little volume has for its purpose the delineation of the mental status of 
35 cases of children who occupy a borderline position between normality and feeble- 
mindedness. The cases are chosen from the “‘brightest’”’ children who could be 
found among the 1,300 inmates of the Lincoln State School and Colony. The author 
believes that this class of mentally deficient children is particularly worthy of study 
because of their great number, because of their peril to society due to the fact that 
they constitute a large proportion if not all of the instinctive criminals, and because 
they propagate their kind at a rapid rate if not prevented by some form of social 
institution. 

The study is of value to students of mental deficiency and to all who have to 
deal with high-grade defectives in the schools, because of its full and clear presenta- 
tion of a variety of typical cases. In this respect it supplements the statistical studies 
which give information regarding the ability of children of various grades of intelli- 
gence to pass certain tests by furnishing concrete pictures of individuals. These 
pictures give the reader a notion of the various types or forms by which the defect may 
be represented, for the author distinguishes ten types of cases. The most interesting 
distinction he makes is between children who are dull and those who are unstable. 
Among the latter group are some who are characterized by moral instability. 

Besides the description of cases the author gives an introduction in which he 
discusses the classification of defectives and the terms used to describe them, and a 
chapter consisting of a syllabus for clinical examination. 
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A Cyclopedia of Education. Edited by PAuL MonrorE and OTHERS. Vol. IV. 

New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 740. $5.00. 

The geiieral comments which have been made upon this work in the reviews of 
the previous volumes apply equally to this fourth volume. The work is one which is 
proving to be of great value to educators of every sort. The information which is 
_ contained in these volumes is in a compact, well-organized form which makes it 
suitable not only for reference, but also for the systematic study of a subject. Much 
of the material is in a form in which it has not been previously available, and hence 
is virtually new. 

A feature of the Cyclopedia which is very prominent in the present volume is the 
series of articles upon the systems of education in the various states, contributed by 
Professor Cubberley. This volume contains articles on Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mississippi, etc., up to and including 
Oklahoma. Besides these state systems the volume contains accounts of the systems 
of various countries and important cities. 

The authoritativeness of the majority of the articles is made apparent by a glance 
at the names of the contributors. Some of the longer articles of this volume, besides 
those mentioned in the preceding paragraph, which may serve as examples of this 
fact are the articles on ‘‘ Medical Education” by Dr. A. Flexner, on “ Medical Inspec- 
tion,” by Dr. L. P. Ayers, on “Memory” by Professor Pillsbury, on “‘ Mental Measure- 
ment” by Professor Tichener, and the article on ‘‘ Mission Education” by Secretary 
J. L. Barton of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions. 

While it would not be difficult to make criticisms upon matters of minor impor- 
tance—as in the case of any pioneer work—educators will acknowledge great indebted- 
ness to the editors of this valuable work. 
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